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won what they wanted in the proposal that the states be equally :
represented in the Senate, and were willing to let the larger
states, with more votes in the lower house, have some advantage
in raising revenues and fixing apportionments. The delegates
from the large states failed to see that the small had made any
real concession. What was the difference, Wilson asked, which
house had the right to originate bills, since the other must con-
cur? Mason explained that the committee had desired to put
the voting of money as directly as possible into the hands of the
people. If the members of the Senate should have "the power of
giving away the people's money, they might soon forget tfafe
Source from whence they received it. We might soon have an
aristocracy/* He had been disturbed by certain aristocratic prin-
ciples advanced in the Convention, but he was glad to find they
did not prevail among the members.

Gouvemeur Morris, to whom Mason had obviously referred,
declared that he was sure'"there never was, nor ever will be a
civilized society without an Aristocracy. His endeavour was to
keep it as much as possible from doing mischief." He assumed
that the American aristocracy would dominate the Senate. If
the sole right to originate money bills lay in the popular house,
the country would lose the benefit of the superior abilities of
the Senate in devising such bills; and the Senate, having no re-
sponsibility, would fall into disputes with the originating house,
as in the British Parliament. Morris believed that the proposed
restriction would be "either useless or pernicious."

Franklin summed up the argument with a clarity which en-
abled Madison, taking down the slow words, to make them
sound almost like one of Franklin's written speeches. "It had
been asked/* the philosopher said, "what would be the use of
restraining the second branch from medling with money bills.
He could not but remark that it was always of importance that
the people should know who Lad disposed of their money, &
how it had been disposed of. It was a maxim that those who
feel, can best judge." (It was a maxim of Franklin's own. He
had used it as far back as February 1766 in his examination be-
fore the House of Commons, when he said: 'Those that feel can
judge best.") ""This end would, he thought, be best attained, if
money affairs were to be confined to the immediate representa-
tives of the people. This was his inducement to concur in the